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PERSPECTIVES 


THE DROUGHT OF '88 has been lowering crop yields, boosting commodity 
prices, and increasing marketings of livestock where feed is scarce and 
expensive. This drought, however, started early in the growing season, 
and with spring-planted crops still a long way from harvest time, it's 
too soon to know how much damage might ultimately occur. Good soaking 
rains would make a big difference. 


USDA economists said in late June that a continuation of this “major 
drought" would likely boost food prices moderately, but have only a 


slight effect on the inflation rate. 


Many livestock producers have been hit hard by the drought. Reduced 
forage supplies have increased distress sales. Utility cows were selling 


for $37.50 per cwt. in mid-June, down from $50 in early May. Nationwide, 
pasture and range feed conditions on June | were 68% of ideal—the lowest 
June | rating since 1934. Some state ratings included North Dakota 38%, 
Texas 56%, Wisconsin 58%, Georgia 66%, and Kansas 76%. The one 
consolation is that pressure on pastures is eased somewhat by lower 1988 
cattie numbers--the smallest U.S. herd since 1961. 


The dryest areas in late June included parts of the Northern Plains, 
the Southeast, and the West. But conditions were deteriorating rapidly in 


other regions, including the normally highly productive Corn Belt. The 
90-day June-July-August forecast calied for continued hot, dry weather in 
many of the hard-hit areas. 


Grain prices i ly during May and June. Cash prices on June 
21 at leading markets were up substantially from year-earlier levels, 


with wheat 48% higher, grain sorghum 74% higher, corn 80% higher, 
soybeans 82% higher, and oats |44% higher. Some futures prices had gone 
up even more rapidly. 


Corn stocks are large and this wil! limit gains in corn prices. Wheat 
stocks are not as plentiful and soybean stocks fairly tight, with prices 


of those crops reflecting the supply situations. Much of the winter wheat 
crop had been harvested in the Southern Plains by late June, with the 
crop rated fair to good. But the spring wheat crop was rated poor to very 
poor in the principal growing areas of the Northern Plizins. 


The USDA has taken several steps to help alleviate drought-related 
problems. As of June 27, about |,450 counties in 30 states had been 


approved for emergency haying and grazing of land idled under annual 
commodity programs. A toll-free telephone hotline was established for 
questions about federal help available in drought areas. The number is 
1-800-541-3375 (202-447-8455 in the Washington, D.C., metro area). The 
line is staffed from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays and 9 a.m. to | p.m. 
Saturdays, Eastern time. 
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Japan Pressured 


To Open Markets 


apan’s industrial sector has become a 

pacesetter for the modern world, rising 
from the rubble of World War Ii to create, 
over the last few decades, technology- 
backed businesses that have earned the 
respect—even envy—of people in other 
nations. 


And then there’s Japanese agriculture, 
which draws a different kind of envy. 


“Japanese farmers receive the highest 
level of government assistance among 
developed countries,”’ says economist 
William Coyle of USDA’s Economic 
Research Service. ‘The value to Japanese 
farmers of government intervention in 
agriculture, including direct payments and 
import quotas and bans, provided more 
than 70 percent of Japanese farm income 
in recent years.” 


That was almost 2'2 times the level of 
government assistance in the United 
States and double that of EC nations in the 
1982-86 period. 


Coyle and his ERS colleague, economist 
Lois Caplan, recently examined Japanese 
agriculture and the state of U.S.Japan 
agricultural trade. 


In calculating the effects of government in- 
tervention in agriculture on both producers 
and consumers, Coyle says the results 
“confirm the common belief that Japanese 
farmers are heavily assisted and that 
Japanese consumers are heavily taxed 
through high food prices.” 


In GATT negotiations this year, Japan has 
already come under sharp scrutiny for its 
“protection’”’ of an agricultural sector that 
is often inefficient, in the sense that its cost 
of producing food is much higher than in 
many other countries. 


Among its various producers, rice farmers 
are singled out for particularly high levels 
of assistance, says Coyle. 


“Because of the central role of rice in the 
Japanese diet, rice prices are supported by 
an almost total ban on imports and close 
regulation of domestic procurement and 
distribution,” he says. Rice farmers are 
also assisted through input subsidies and 


Beef-Citrus Agreement 
Signed by Japan, U.S. : 
On June 20, as this issue of Farmline 





other services, such as rural electrification, 
and research and extension. 


This kind of large-scale, continuing role in 
agriculture occurs despite the ability of 
other countries to provide rice to Japan at 
competitive prices, says Coyle. Some 
evidence exists that American producers, 
for example, could supply large quantities 
of rice to the Japanese market for less than 
Japanese farmers, he notes. 


Why Japan Persists 
So why would Japan persist in supporting 
its farm sector to such an extent? 


The reasons are rooted in politics—and 
war. 


“Government measures to assist 
Japanese agriculture are not a new 









phenomenon,” says Coyle. “They reflect 
an ongoing, deep-seated national concern 
about food security and stability of the food 
supply. This is not surprising for a heavily 
populated nation with limited agricultural 
resources and memories of severe food 
shortages during and after World War Ii.”’ 


That concern, he continues, is “given a 
political voice by the Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP), which has been in power since 
1955. The LDP derives much of its political 
strength from rural districts delineated after 
World War Il, reflecting the predominantly 
rural character of Japan at the time. Other 
political parties support farm assistance, 
and many urban voters still have close 
family ties with rural areas and identify with 
rural issues.” 

He adds that ‘government assistance to 
Japanese agriculture rose rapidly after 
passage of the Basic Agricultural Law of 
1961, which put new emphasis on raising 
farm income in light of swift productivity 
growth in the country’s nonagricultural sec- 
tor.” 


At the GATT talks, Japan has again stated 
its concerns over food security, saying that 
such needs can take precedence over the 
matter of reducing government intervention 
in agriculture. However, Japan has 
generally agreed with other GATT nations 
(at trade talks this year) that government 
supports should come down over time. 


“And against their pattern of prolonged 
heavy support for agriculture,” says Coyle, 
“there are recent signs that government 
assistance to agriculture may be waning. 
The key support price for rice was frozen 
in 1984, and reduced by 6 percent in 1987. 
The support prices for other important com- 
modities have also remained frozen or 
have been reduced in recent years.” 


Along with rice and two other food grains 
(wheat and barley), the Japanese govern- 
ment heavily assists in the production of 
fluid milk and dairy products. Receiving in- 
termediate levels of assistance are beef, 
producers. And poultry and citrus pro- 
ducers are assisted at more moderate 
levels. 
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Restrictions on Imports 

Most government assistance in Japan 
comes in the form of restrictions on im- 
ports, ranging from outright bans and im- 
port quotas to tariffs and state trading 
(where the government acts as importer 
and price-setter). 


“One of the principal state-trading opera- 
tions is the Japanese Food Agency, which 
controls the purchase and marketing of 
domestic and imported rice, wheat, and 
barley,” says Coyle. 


The Food Agency sets the producer rice 
price and guarantees the purchase, by the 
government, of all domestically produced 
rice at attractive prices. 

Another state-trading arm—the Livestock 
Industry Promotion Corporation (LIPC)— 
was established in the early 1960’s to 
stabilize livestock prices. ““The LIPC’s most 
important and direct involvement is in the 
dairy and beef sectors, where it is involved 
in product procurement, storage, 
marketing, and trade. It directly controls im- 
ports of designated dairy products and 
most beef.” 


Other quotas are allocated to private 
trading companies, or end users, by the 
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government, which sets the quotas each 
year. 


Japanese farmers also benefit from so- 
called budgetary measures. Covered under 
this category are such items as diversion 
payments for rice producers who plant 
other crops, and deficiency payments to 
oilseed and dairy producers. Other forms 
of assistance include subsidized 
agricultural insurance for many crop and 
livestock activities, subsidies to farm pen- 
sion plans, and land development pro- 
grams. 


High levels of assistance in Japan, says 
Coyle, are targeted at commodities in 
which Japan does not have a comparative 
advantage—rice, wheat, beef, and pork. 


““Japan’s relatively small land mass, with 
limited amounts of pasture, has made it dif- 
ficult for beef producers to make their 
operations as efficient as those of poultry 
producers, who depend far less on land 
resources,” says Coyle. ‘The shortage of 
land available for cattle raisers is partly the 
result of government policies, which have 
not encouraged significant farmland con- 
solidation. At the same time, Japan’s rice 
policy has channeled and maintained ex- 
cess resources in rice production.” 

Like rice growers, he says, beef producers 
have been protected by the actions taken 


against beef imporis—a 25-percent tariff, 
surcharges, and quota restrictions. 


Facing a Firm Test 
The special protections for agriculture, 
however, may be facing a firm test this year 
because of broader political pressures in 
Japan—and the restless stirrings of many 
Americans, including legislators, 
businessmen, and government officials, 
over the trade deficit with Japan. 


It may simply be a matter of numbers, says 
Coyle. Japan may believe its more lucrative 
trade in nonfarm products, particularly 
cars, consumer electronics, and capital 
goods, is endangered by its refusal to open 
its agricultural markets to such products as 
U.S. beef and citrus fruit. That certainly 
seems possible given the likelihood that the 
U.S. Congress will continue to consider 
legislation to limit imports from countries 
that impose barriers to U.S. exports. 


The political pressures on Japan to 
liberalize its quota system may also come 
from the international community. Even as 
bilateral U.S.-Japanese talks continue, 
the United States has taken the beef and 
citrus quota case to GATT, which can con- 
vene a special panel to review the matter 
and recommend action to resolve it. Some 
analysts have suggested that Japan would 
find the global focus very unwelcome— 
particularly if a GATT panel’s findings go 
against the Japanese. 


But Coyle cautions that any agreement— 
even one guaranteeing the elimination of 
beef and citrus quotas at the end of some 
transitional period—must be carefully ex- 
amined before success is proclaimed. 

(continued on next page) 
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Some Japanese proposals for a new ac- 
cord with more open trade, Coyle explains, 
have included the imposition of tariffs on 
beef and citrus during the transition period 
to open trade—and after, as well. 


“That would have a trade-inhibiting effect,” 
he says. In other words, the practical ef- 
fect of tariffs could be high prices that 
would dampen demand by consumers. 
That could be nearly as effective in limiting 
U.S. exports as a quota itself. High prices 
already hold down demand for these items 
in Japan. 

According to Coyle, Japan has three broad 
options in setting the future direction for its 
agricultural policy: 

¢ Preserve the status quo of maintaining 
a small-scale, high-cost agriculture. This 
approach is considered unlikely because 
of the expected decline in the political 
power of farm groups, the increasing sway 
of Japan’s export sector, and rising 
pressure from foreign food suppliers on 
Japan to open its markets. 


© Go with a free trade approach. Although 
favored by some consumer groups and 
foreign interests, this course could lead to 
serious social dislocation costs for the 
Japanese. A rapid shift to free trade might 
prove intolerable and is also unlikely to 
occur. 


© Take the way of moderation. Keeping to 
the middie of the road would mean the 
preservation of the nation’s agricultural 
sector to the extent possible (by making 
that sector more efficient and competitive) 
while weaning it away from government 
protection and opening Japanese markets. 


Japan is most likely to pursue this third 
course, but its concept of gradual liberaliza- 
tion may not be fast or far-reaching enough 
to meet the demands of its major trading 
partners. 0 


[Based on information provided by 
economist William Coyle of the Agriculture 
and Trade Analysis Division, Economic 
Research Service.] 





Japan’s Huge Trade Surplus With the United States 
is Adding to the Pressures To Open Its Agricultural Markets 
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Beef and Citrus 
Typify Problems for 
U.S. Exports | 


Japan is the largest farm export 
market for the United States, but it 
could be a much larger one, accord- 
ing to many trade analysts. 


The farm side of the U.S.-Japan 
trade relationship is easy to forget 
when looking at overall trade be- 
tween the two nations, and finding 
that Japan regularly registers trade 
surpluses in the tens of billions of 
dollars with the United States. 


Yet this very fact makes Japanese 
reluctance to open its markets to 
American farm products even harder 
for U.S. exporters to accept—and the 


Typically, farms in Japan are less 
than 2% acres in size, largely as the 
result of land tenure laws. Farming in 
Japan is also a part-time proposition 
for nearly 90 percent of its 
producers. 


Beef may be the best example of 
how small-scale Japanese farming is. 
The average Japanese beef herd 
was just seven animais in 1986. The 
same year, according to official 
Japanese government statistics, 
there were 340,000 cattle producers 
in Japan. 

Because of its desire to maintain 
“food security”’ and its memories of 
devastating food shortages in the 
wake of World War Ii, Japan pro- 
bably views its agricultural policizs 
as vital safeguards protecting a 
critical resource. 


Many in the United States, including 
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The issue came up in the last round 
of GATT trade talks (known as the 
Tokyo Round) and resulted in the 
Strauss-Ushiba Understanding 
(1979-1983), which provided for an- 
nual increases in beef and citrus 
quota levels. 


After further negotiations, the U.S.- 
Japan beef and citrus agreement 
was signed in 1984. Under this ac- 
cord, Japan agreed to expand its im- 
port quotas through March 1988 on 
fresh oranges, orange juice, and 
high-quality (grain-fed) beef, and to 
eliminate quotas on grapefruit juice 
by 1986. The Japanese quota for 
beef in its 1987 fiscal year (April 
1987-March 1988) was 177,000 
metric tons—of which 58,400 metric 
tons were high-quality beef. It was 
later expanded by 37,000 metric tons 
when the Japanese felt that domestic 
beef prices were rising too rapidly. 


But the agreement expired at the 
end of March with the two parties 
deadlocked in disagreement. The 
U.S. position, detailed by the U.S. 
Trade Representative’s Office, is that 
the agreement was an interim one 
leading to complete elimination of 
the quotas. The Japanese say that 
was never the intention of the 
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could lower the domestic price of 
beef by 30 to 75 percent, and could 


new demand would be filled by U.S. 
supplies would depend on such fac- 
tors as the grade of U.S. beef and 
the price of Australian grass-fed beet 
imports. 


There are other things to consider as 
well. Eliminating beef quotas could 
affect the mix of import demand for 
other meats. Any large declines in 
beef prices could cut consumption 
and imports of pork and poultry. 
Then, again, the positive effect of 
these lower prices on disposable in- 
come might result in higher meat 
consumption overall. 


The effect of changing the beef im- 
port quota might also extend to other 
commodities. If domestic beef pro- 
ducers could not compete with im- 
ports, Japanese imports of feed 
grains would fall. The U.S. Feed 
Grains Council has an answer if this 
were to occur: Barriers to feed grain 
imports in Japan should be 


eliminated as well, thereby decreas- 
ing input costs for Japanese meat 


feed grains would presumably be 
used in the United States in order to 
supply the larger volume of beef go- 
ing to Japan. 


In countering U.S. demands for a 
much freer market, Japan has said 
that the quotas provide a 


The U.S. response: Let open 
markets determine the suppliers, and 
we'll compete for our share. At the 
GATT talks in Geneva, American 


Meats, Fruits anc’ Vegetables, and Other High-Value Products 


Account for an Increasing Share of U.S. 


Agricultural Exports to Japan 
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Farmland Values 


Regain Some Ground 


owa farmland was valued at $890 per 

acre in February 1988, less than half of 
what it was worth in the early 1980’s. But 
the $890 value was good news for many 
lowa farmers because it represented a 
turnabout—an increase of $142 an acre 
after 6 straight years of decline. 


Not all the states recorded such large gains 
in farmland values this year, but 33 showed 
increases, and most of the others 
registered smaller drops in value than they 
did the previous year. Only five states, all 
in the West, showed bigger declines. 


The average value of all U.S. farmland in 
February 1988 was $564 per acre, a 
3-percent increase from a year earlier but 
still nearly one-third below the 1982 record 
of $823 an acre. 


Analysts say that land values are an impor- 
tant measure of the health of the 
agricultural economy. The rise in this year’s 
values, though less than the rate of infla- 
tion, provides a signal that investors ap- 
parently see an improved farm economy 
ahead. 





Assumptions that future 
farmland values will con- 
tinue rising should be 
guarded, say analysts. 





John Reilly, an economist in USDA’s 
Economic Research Service, says that the 
value of farmland depends on expectations 
of future economic conditions. “If many 
potential investors see a strengthening of 
the agricultural economy, they will bid up 
the price of land,” Reilly says. ‘‘Agricultural 
exports, farm income, and commodity 
prices are important indicators. Interest 
rates and inflation also affect the value of 
land to the investor.” 


Last year, according to ERS analysts, farm 
income was at a record high, exports in- 
creased, and credit for buying land was 
more readily available. Buyers were often 
well-established farmers, and some paid 
cash. 


EE SE LAA LS TS 
Farmiand Values Increased This Year for the First Time in 6 Years 
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The improved U.S. farm economy in 1987 
enabled farmers to reduce their total debt 
to $141 billion, 27 percent below the 1983 
peak of $193 billion. This raised optimism, 
which helped boost the total value of U.S. 
farm real estate by $17 billion from the 
1987 total. 


Declining land values since 1982 placed 
many farmers in a financial crunch, say 
ERS analysts. Between 1982 and 1987, the 
value of U.S. farm real estate declined 
$297 billion, most sharply in the Corn Belt 
and the Northern Plains, considerably 
lowering farmers’ equity base. As land 
values declined, many borrowers were 
unable to pay existing obligations without 
restructuring their debts or selling assets. 
Even some farms with positive cash flows 
were considered poor credit risks because 
of low or negative equity positions. 

But assumptions that future farmland 
values will continue rising should be guard- 
ed, says ERS economist Roger Hexem. He 
points out that some economic indicators 
that may have influenced farmland values 
last year could change this year. For in- 
stance, federal program payments were 
nearly 30 percent of net cash income in 
1987. Federal payments are not likely to 
continue as high in the future, Hexem says. 
In addition, interest rates for farm real 
estate loans were lower in 1987 than a year 
earlier but have edged upward slightly 
since then. 


Values Vary by Region 

The largest gains in farmland values 
between February 1987 and February 1988 
were in the Midwest, particularly lowa and 
Minnesota. Values in lowa dropped 11 per- 
cent between 1986 and 1987, but rose 19 
percent between 1987 and 1988. Min- 
nesota went from a 19-percent drop to a 
14-percent gain. Reilly calis this a “‘read- 
justment,” after farmland values in these 
States dropped more than in neighboring 
States. 


Farmiand values in the entire Corn Belt 


averaged 9 percent higher, after declining 
10 percent from 1986 to 1987. 


The Northeast’s average value this 
February was up 9 percent from 1987, con- 
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tinuing a steady increase since the 
mid-1940’s. In densely populated areas, 
competition from urban and nonagricultural 
uses of farmland increases the values. This 
explains Rhode Island’s 48-percent in- 
crease and Connecticut's 21-percent in- 
crease, the economists say. 


Farmiand values, as of this past February, 
were up 6 percent in the Southeast and 2 
percent in Appalachia, after no change and 
a percent decline, respectively, the 
previous year. 


A 4-percent drop in Louisiana’s farmland 
values was offset by higher values in 
Mississippi and Arkansas, leaving the Delta 
States’ average unchanged from the 
preceding year. 


Part of the reason for the continued decline 
in Louisiana, as well as in the energy- 
producing states of Texas and Oklahoma, 
could be the continued effects of the drop 
in oil and natural gas prices in 1986, says 
Hexem. Depressed energy prices affected 
these states’ economies, dampening the 
demand for land for urban and nonagricul- 
tural uses. Although these states showed 
a decrease between 1987 and 1988, values 
did not drop nearly as much as the 
previous year, when Louisiana showed a 
27-percent decline, and Texas and 
Oklahoma each dropped 11 percent. 


The Northern Plains averaged a 7-percent 
increase in land values after an 11-percent 


decrease the previous year. The Conser- 
vation Reserve Program, says Hexem, may 
be increasing values of lower quality 
cropland in several areas, including the 
Northern Plains and some Mountain states, 
particularly Colorado. The federal program 
makes payments to enrolled farmers for 
taking highly erodible cropland out of 
production. 


Arizona and Nevada showed large declines 
in farmland values from February 1987 to 
February 1988. Arizona dropped 12 per- 
cent, while the previous year it was up 5 
percent. 


Farmland values in the Pacific states drop- 
ped 2 percent even though the region’s 
farms had the largest increase in net cash 
income. But the drop was not nearly as 
severe as the previous year’s 12 percent. 


Future Values Uncertain 

ERS economists see many uncertainties 
about future land values. The two most im- 
portant factors may be exports and govern- 
ment farm programs. Recovery in exports, 
boosted by a falling dollar, is a healthy sign 
but potential buyers of farmland will be 
watching for any signs of policy changes, 
particularly as a 1990 farm bill begins to 
take shape. Proposals for liberalization of 
agricultural trade provide an added sense 
of uncertainty. Whether U.S. agriculture 
will gain, lose, or hold its current position 
is difficult to assess, the economists say. 


Values Are Up in 33 States, With Most of the Declines in the West 


Percent change in farmiand vaiues, 
Feb. 1, 1987 to Feb. 1, 1988 


+7 














B declines in farmiand values 
@ increases in value of 1% to 3% 
@ increases in value of 4% or more* 


Mountain Northern Plains 
-2 


Lake States 
+7 





*In these states, increases in farmiand values were equal to, or greater than, the U.S. inflation rate. 
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Whatever the outcome, it will be reflected 
in land values. 


ERS economists say that as long as farm 
sector conditions continue to improve, they 
expect land values to increase at roughly 
the rate of inflation. 0 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
economists John Reilly and Roger Hexem 
of the Resources and Technology Division, 
Economic Research Service.] 


F ners Own 
comes 1% 
of U.S. Farmland 


Foreign investments in U.S. farmland 
have not changed much. They still 
represent less than 1 percent of the 
nation’s privately owned agricultural 
land. 


The amount of U.S. farmland owned 
by foreign investors as of December 
31, 1987, totaled 12.5 million acres, 
up by only 202,000 acres since 
December 1986. 


Nearly 60 percent of the foreign-held 
acreage is owned by U.S. corpora- 

tions in which foreign persons have a 
significant interest or substantial con- 
trol. A little less than 8 percent of the 
total is owned by foreign individuals. 


The largest amount of foreign-owned 
acreage, 14 percent of the U.S. total, 
is in Maine and is mostly timberland. 
Three large companies own most of 
it. Two are Canadian, and the third is 
a U.S. company that is partially 
foreign owned. 


Most other foreign-held acreage is in 
the South (36 percent) and the West 
(34 percent). Rhode Island is the 
only state with no reported foreign- 
owned agricultural land. 


These and other findings are based 
on analysis by USDA’s Economic 
Research Service of information 
gathered under the Agricultural 
Foreign Investment Disclosure Act of 
1978. The foreign owners indicated 
that 93 percent of the acreage will 
remain in agricultural production. 








he dairy policy challenge of this decade has been 

to contain the rapid growth in milk production. 
To this end, increases in support prices were halted, 
and then reversed. Two major programs were 
implemented—the Dairy Diversion Program (Jan. 1, 
1984 to March 31, 1985) and the Dairy Termination 
Program (April 1986 to August 1987). The temporary 
programs helped trim milk production in both 1984 
and 1987, while accelerated gains in commercial use 
also contributed to surplus reduction. Government 
stocks on Dec. 31, 1987, fell to their lowest level since 
1976. Nevertheless, both lawmakers and the dairy 
industry must still deal with the industry's continuing 
“propensity toward growing surpluses.” 


The Gap Between Milk Production and Commercial Use 
Widened Dramatically in the Early 1980’s 
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Milk Support Prices Were Frozen—and Then 
Reduced—in an Effort To Stem the Growth in Surpluses 


$ per cwt of milk 
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Real Milk Prices at the 
Farm Are Down Sharply** 

Price index, 1977=100 
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R ising productivity is one factor fueling the growth 
in milk production by reducing production costs, 
even as support levels and market prices decline. 
Productivity gains result either in lower costs per cow 
or higher milk output per cow. 


Milk output per cow has trended upward for decades 
with heavier feeding of concentrates, the improved 
genetic potential of dairy herds, and better 
management. Increases in output per cow may 
accelerate in the decades ahead as a result of new 
technologies. 


Cow Numbers Have Dropped 14% Since 1970, 
But Milk Output Per Cow Has Climbed 41% 
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Milk output 
Number of milk 
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1970 1987 change 
Number of 
6—| mk cows: 12.0 mill. 10.3 mil. 14% | 
/4,| Milk output 
/ | percow: 9,751 Ibs. 13,786 Ibs. +41% 
ae Be ee es Be ees es 
1970 75 80 85 87 
in the early 1970's, the decline in — 
milk cow numbers exceeded the 1970-75: prod. 
increases in output per cow, and 
total milk production dropped. -1.4% 
-72% 
+14.8% 411.3% 
In the late 1970's, output percow  4975-g0: 
surged, and production rose 
sharply. 
-0.1% 
Production grew at an even 
faster rate as milk cow numbers 
turned upward in the 1980's and 1980-85: 2% wise 
output gains continued. The 
increase in the size of the dairy +2.0% 
herd was the major difference 
between the early 1980's and the 
preceding decades. 
1985-87: +6 1% 
More recently, the Dairy 
Diversion and Dairy Termination 
Programs have helped stabilize -0.5% 
milk production by encouraging 
reductions in the dairy herd. 


























“If the late 1980's and the 1990's continue along 
the path of the early 1980's, the size of the dairy 
industry will continue to grow, and the threat of 
surpluses will persist.” 


ome productivity gains are more easily attained on 

large operations. Modern dairy buildings, 
improved milking equipment, and better forage storage 
require major capital outlays. Because of efficiencies 
of size in investment, these developments often favor 
larger herds. On the other hand, productivity gains 
resulting from management improvements are 
generally independent of size. 


till another factor boosting milk production is the 
rapid development of the dairy sector in the West, 
where costs are relatively low. 


Between 1970 and 1987, Output Per Cow Rose in 
All Regions, But Only Two Western Regions 
Registered Increases in Milk Cow Numbers 








Percent 
1970 1987 change 
Number of milk cows, 
East in thousands 
Lake states 3,196 2,979 -6.8% 
Northeast 2,306 2,059 -10.7% 
Corn Belt 1,814 1,299 -28.4% 
Appalachia 1,044 708 -32.2% 
Southeast 523 360 -31.2% 
Delta states 440 224 -49.1% 
West 
Pacific states’ 1,043 1,312 +25.8% 
Mountain states 454 510 +12.3% 
Southern Plains 497 438 -11.9% 
Northern Plains 682 448 -34.3% 
United States? 12,000 10,334 -13.9% 





‘includes Alaska and Hawaii. 7Regional data may not add exactly to 
U.S. total because of rounding. 


California Now Ranks as the No. 2 State in 











Milk Production—And Growing 
Percent 
1970 1987 change 
Milk production, in mil. pounds' 
Wisconsin 18,435 24,800 +345% 
California 9,457 17,934  +89.6% 
New York 10,341 11,362 +9.9% 
Minnesota 9,636 10,436 +8.3% 
Pennsylvania 7,124 10,183 +429% 
11987 preliminary. 









While the Number of Smaller Dairy Farms Is Shrinking, 
the Larger Scale Operations Are Multiplying 


Number of farms with 
fewer than 20 milk cows 


Number of farms with 
100 or more milk cows 


1969 1982 1969 1982 


402,022 116,199 11,029 19,674 


Changes in Milk Production, 1970-87 





And the Largest Gains in Milk Production 
Were in the West 








Percent 
1970 1987 change 
Milk production, 
East in mil. pounds' 
Lake states 32,673 40,484 +23.9% 
Northeast 24,224 28,139 +16.2% 
Corn Belt 17,334 16,450 -5.1% 
Appalachia 8,202 8,456 +3.1% 
Southeast 4,151 4,413 +6.3% 
Delta states 2,823 2,411 -14.6% 
West 
Pacific states? 12,674 23,359 +84.3% 
Mountain states 4,662 7,828 +67.9% 
Southern Plains 4,315 5,470 +26.8% 
Northern Plains 5,949 5,443 -8.5% 
United States? 117,007 142,462 +21.8% 





11987 preliminary. 2includes Alaska and Hawaii. "Regional data may 
not add exactly to U.S. total because of rounding. 











The analysts conclude: “If the trends of the early 
1980's continue. . Si speuartndigh don vate omaha 








How Will Ag Markets Respond 
To Population Doubling? 


n 1987, world population broke the 

5-billion mark. This year, it is expected 
to top 5.1 billion—growing at the rate of 
roughly 242,000 people per day, or 88 
million a year. 


That’s a lot of new mouths to feed. 


According to the latest projections by the 
U.S. Census Bureau, the world may have 
to support 6.2 billion inhabitants by the turn 
of the century. By 2050, the middle of the 
next century, population may be approach- 
ing 11 billion. 

In historical terms, the prospective increase 
is staggering. In slightly more than half a 
century, the number of people added to 
world population may exceed the level 
reached since man began a few million 
years ago. 


A less intimidating interpretation, however, 
might point to the apparent slowing in the 





The population projections 
present both challenges and 
opportunities for U.S. and 
world agriculture. 





rate of growth. It took just 38 years—from 
1950 to 1988—for world population to 
double to its current level. The projections 
suggest that it may take more than 50 
years for population to double again. 


Economist Francis Urban of USDA’s 
Economic Research Service says world 
population was growing at an annual rate 
of 1.7 percent in the 1950’s. In the early 
1970's, the rate jumped to 2.0 percent. It 
then slowed, and is now back to about 1.7 
percent. 


He expects the slowing to continue. By the 
middle of the next century, the growth rate 
may be down to around 0.7 percent, based 
on the Census figures. 


Urban says these projections consider 
such factors as the number of people in dif- 
ferent age groups, as well as reproduction 
and death rates around the world. Recent 
famines, wars, and refugee movements are 
taken into account, but future develop- 
ments of this sort cannot, of course, be 
anticipated. 


Challenges and Opportunities 

In examining the projections, Urban 
foresees both challenges and opportunities 
for world and U.S. agriculture. The major 
challenges, in his view, are not likely to 
stem from technological or resource con- 
Straints in feeding the huge population. 


World Population Is Projected to More Than Double in the Next 60 Years, with Large Increases in Less Developed Regions 
and Slow-Growing or Declining Populations in Most Industrialized Nations 


Population by region, in millions (000,000) 


North America 
1950: 166 
1988;.27: Western Europe 
2000: 296 1950: 286 USSR & Eastern Europe 
V5 1988: 35; 1950: 286 
2000: 365 1988: 426 
20! é 2000: 457 East Asia’ 
Mideast & North Africa‘ 0: 53 ee 
i+ 2000: 1,481 
8 295 
Latin America’ ine 406 2050: 1,817 
1950: 149 305 South & Southeast Asia? 
1988: 403 » an 
11 Africa ? 4 
poe 1950: 193 2000: 1;900 
7 1988: 506 2050: 3.356 
2000: 730 
2050: 2,339 —s 
1988: 26 
2000: 30 
2050: 43 
World total 
1950: 2,565 
1988: 5,143 
2000: 6,241 
2050: 10,805 





‘Central and South America combined (includes Mexico). includes China, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, etc. ‘includes India, Pakistan, indones:a, Philippines, 
Vietnam, etc. ‘includes Egypt, Aighanistan, Turkey, iran, Saudi Arabia, etc. ‘includes Australia, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, etc. 


Historical data and projections were provided by ERS economists Francis Urban and Philip Rose from the population data bank of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 
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“There is virtually no question in my mind 
that global agricultural production capacity 
will be sufficient to feed nearly 11 billion 
people,’’ Urban says. 


The more difficult question is how much of 
that capacity will be used, both here in the 
United States and in the rest of the world. 
The answer, he says, will depend primarily 
on economic development and incomes in 
the poorer, import-dependent nations with 
the largest and fastest growing 
populations. 


One major problem area is Sub-Saharan 
Africa (the southern two-thirds of the 
African continent), a region already having 
great difficulty providing food for its people. 
The projections suggest that population in 
this area may more than quadruple over 
the next 60 years—from 506 million in 1988 
to 2.3 billion by 2050. 


According to Urban, population growth 
rates in Sub-Saharan Africa now exceed 3 
percent per year and may rise a bit by the 
turn of the century. Rates are then ex- 
pected to decline to about 1.7 percent by 
2050. 


“With its harsh climate and fragile soils, the 
region will remain heavily dependent on im- 
ports and food aid,’’ he says. 


Parts of the Mideast and the small 
republics of Central America also face 
potential problems, with rapid population 
growth and relatively poor prospects for a 
substantial improvement in agricultural 
productivity. 


Overall, Asia and South America seem to 
be in better shape in terms of both 
economic and agricultural development to 
date. Nevertheless, population pressures— 
and Latin America’s severe debt prob- 
lems—are cause for some concern. 


In Asia, India’s population may nearly dou- 
ble from its current 817 million, possibly 
making it the most populous nation on 
earth by the mid-21st century. China may 
add another half-billion people as “‘its 
attempts to slow down population growth 
have not been as successful as the govern- 
ment had hoped,” Urban says. By 2050, 
Indonesia may have more people than all 
of North America. 


In Latin America over the same period, 
Mexico’s population is expected to double, 
and populations may more than double in 
several nations, including Brazil, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Like Asia, though, this region 
(in aggregate) has so far managed to in- 
crease its agricultural production and im- 
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ports more than enough to keep pace with 
population growth. 





Stark Contrast for Food Exporters 

Not surprisingly, the population trends in 
Third World nations stand in stark contrast 
to those of the more industrialized parts of 
the world. 


Projections for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe indicate continued growth, 
but at a moderate and steadily slowing rate. 
By 2050, population may increase by about 
one-fourth from today’s estimated 426 
million for the USSR and Eastern Europe 
combined. 


Western Europe’s population—now 
estimated at 357 million—is expected to 
peak around the turn of the century and 
then decline slowly. The same is true for 
Japan. 

In the United States and Canada, popula- 
tions may continue to inch upward for the 
next few decades and then level off. In all 
likelihood, a very gradual downtrend will 
have begun by the middle of the next cen- 
tury (when the combined U.S.-Canadian 
population is expected to surpass Western 
Europe’s). 


For food-surplus nations generally, these 
projections suggest slowly growing or 
declining populations over the next 60 
years. 


The most rapid growth will continue to be 
found in the poorer parts of the world, 
where food deficits are already large and 




























where imports are being held down by 
stagnant economies, subsistence incomes, 
large national debts, and unfavorable trade 
balances. 


“In many of these areas, the need for food 
will increase dramatically, but the ability to 
buy food from exporting nations, like the 
United States, will fall far short of the 
need,”’ Urban says. 


“These countries will require very substan- 
tial, long-term assistance,” he adds. “In my 
judgment, that assistance will have to 
include food aid and debt relief. It must also 
include economic and agricultural develop- 
ment aid to increase their production and 
trade, and to improve their incomes so they 
can buy the food they can’t produce.” 


If incomes remain at subsistence levels, he 
cautions, many Third World nations will find 
it increasingly difficult to feed their popula- 
tions, and much of the production capacity 
of the food-exporting nations will stand idle. 


On the other hand, accelerated develop- 
ment and higher incomes should help 
poorer nations provide for their own peo- 
ple while, at the same time, opening up 
new trade opportunities—opportunities, ac- 
cording to Urban, for agriculture here and 
abroad to fill an already huge and growing 
latent demand for better diets as world 
population expands. (1) 

[Based primarily on information provided by 
economist Francis Urban of the Agriculture 
and Trade Analysis Division, Economic 
Research Service.] 
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Sugar Consumption 
Shows an Increase 
After more than a decade of 
declining U.S. use, sugar may 
now be in a position to hoid its 
own against rival sweeteners. 


in 1987, for the first year in 12, 
Americans used more sugar, in- 
stead of ‘ess. Per capita con- 
sumption was up a little over 3 
percent, to 62.2 pounds. Sugar 
deliveries to the food and 
beverage industries, and 
wholesale and retail markets, 
rose 5 percent from 1986 to a lit- 
tle over 7.6 million tons (refined). 
Consumption of all sweeteners, 
caloric and noncaloric, also rose 
3 percent to 152.4 pounds per 
capita. 

Economist Robert Barry of 
USDA's Economic Research 
Service attributes the increase in 
deliveries of sugar to the fact that 
U.S. population and per capita in- 
come have increased. “‘More im- 
portant,” says Barry, “after more 
than a decade of seizing markets 


AGRICULTURAL ROUNDUP 


from sugar in such diverse prod- 
ucts as beverages, baked goods, 
jams, and other processed foods, 
the cheaper-to-produce high fruc- 
tose corn syrup (HFCS) has come 
close to reaching its technical 
limit of substitutability. This has 
staunched the dramatic losses of 
sugar in the past 12 years. Of 


sweeteners. Much depends on 
whether sugar will continue to be 
supported at current price levels, 
which encourage the develop- 
ment of substitute sweeteners.” 
The sugar industry had been 
threatened by rival sweeteners for 
many years with no major losses. 
Then, beginning around 1975, 
HFCS started to emerge as 
sugar’s major rival. The price of 
sugar had soared, and HFCS was 
cheaper to produce, an advan- 
tage that HFCS still retains. 





U.S. Consumption of Corn Sweeteners Has Exceeded Sugar 


Since 1985 


Pounds per capita 
100 











0 
1975 76 77 78 79 80 81 


*Dry basis. **Forecast 
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In 1975 the beverage industry 
was sugar’s largest single 
market, using 25 percent of the 
total sugar available. By 1987, 
this figure had dropped to 3 per- 
cent because of the industry's 
switch to HFCS and the in- 
creased demand for diet drinks 


industry fell from 2 million short 
tons in 1975 to 212,000 tons 
(refined) in 1987. 

But in other industrial uses, sugar 
and HFCS are not always inter- 
changeable. For instance, sugar 
deliveries to bakery and cereal in- 
dustries were up to 1.5 million 
tons in 1987 from 1.2 million tons 
in 1975. In 1987 bakery and 
cereal took 5.6 percent more 
sugar than in 1986. The figure 
would have been higher except 
that some parts of this industry 
had converted to the cheaper 
HFCS where sugar’s browning 
and other characteristics are not 
required. 

Some markets have developed to 
take advantage of HFCS’s special 
characteristics. For instance, the 
soft cookie market uses HFCS’s 
ability to attract moisture. 

Candy makers increased their 
use of sugar by 9.1 percent over 
1986. Sugar has not been re- 
placed by HFCS in candy to the 
same extent as in other products 
because HFCS’s liquid 
characteristic is much less adapt- 
able to candy use. 


The use of sugar in dairy prod- 
ucts and canned and processed 


foods grew only slightly in 1987 
and is just a little below the 1975 
level. Analysts say that consump- 
tion of ice cream, which is the 
major dairy use for sugar, has 
not expanded much, despite the 
popularity of premium ice 
creams. 


U.S. production and yields of 


sugarcane and sugar beets are 
keeping up with the increase in 


~ air ~*~ 
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consumption. ERS economists 
are calling 1987 a year of ‘‘ex- 
traordinary yields” as they report 
that U.S. beet and cane sugar 
output was up 16.3 percent to 7.3 
million tons (raw value). Almost 
all of the sugar-growing regions 
had record-breaking yields and 
production. 

The U.S. sugar beet crop for 
1987/88 is estimated at a near- 
record of 28 miilion tons, 11 per- 
cent larger than 1986/87 and the 
fifth consecutive year of increase. 
Analysts say that the larger crop 
was due to favorable early plant- 
ing conditions, adequate rainfall, 
and abundant sunshine later in 
the growing season. 


The unusually good growing and 
harvesting conditions, and in- 
creased acreage, in combination 
with higher-yielding varieties of 
beets and improved methods of 
extracting sugar, boosted the 
amount of refined sugar pro- 
duced from sugar beets. The 
1987/88 estimate is 3.96 million 
tons, raw value, almost reaching 
the 1975/76 record of 4 million 
tons. 


Domestic cane sugar production 
in 1987/88 was estimated in 
January of this year at a record 
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1988 


of nearly 3.4 million tons (raw 
value). Harvested area of sugar- 
cane for processing into sugar 
was up 4.6 percent from 1986/87. 


Quota imports were down 43 per- 
cent from the previous year to 
the lowest level in this century. 
“Very low world prices have 
forced the United States to im- 
pose restrictive quotas to defend 
the U.S. program,” Barry says. 
As a result, only 1 million tons of 
sugar used in calendar 1987 
came from imports. 


“Despite recent strengthening,” 
the analyst says, ‘‘the May world 
sugar price is 9 cents a pound, 
or less than half the U.S. pro- 
gram’s Market Stabilization 
(target) Price of 21.76 cents a 
pound, raw value.” 

The new import quota for January 
1 to December 31, 1988, was set 
at 757,880 tons, down 24 percent 
from 1987 and 75 percent from 


Analysts suggest that the quota 
sugar imports of the next 3 years 
could range between 500,000 and 
about 1 million tons a year, 
depending largely on U.S. pro- 
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Trade Negotiations (MTN) of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The goal is to 
eliminate trade-distorting sub- 


sidies and allow better market ac- 
cess for sugar worldwide,” the 
analyst says. A freer market 
could reduce sugar prices for 


Pace of Farm Exports Still Accelerating 


Last fall, USDA analysts 
predicted that U.S. agricultural 
exports would continue to im- 
prove in fiscal 1988, but the good 
news keeps getting better. In 
their latest projections, Depart- 
ment analysts made further up- 
ward revisions in both their ex- 
port value and volume forecasts. 


U.S. farm exports are now ex- 
pected to total $33.5 billion, up 
$5.6 billion or 20 percent from 
fiscal 1987’s figure. Volume may 
reach about 145.5 million metric 
tons—the largest tonnage since 
1982. 


With agricultural imports forecast 
at about $21 billion, America’s 
farm trade surplus would climb to 
its highest level in 4 years. 

A substantial upturn in grain 
sales volume and higher U.S. 
prices for grains, oilseeds, and 
cotton are boosting export earn- 
ings, according to economist 
Steve MacDonald of USDA’s 
Economic Research Service. 
Grain voiume, he says, is rising 
for a number of reasons, in- 


cluding the cheaper dollar, the 
Export Enhancement Program, 
tighter supplies in other exporting 
nations, and competitive U.S. 
prices. 


Shipments of corn may increase 
4 million tons above last year’s 
39 million. Wheat exports are ex- 
pected to jump nearly 11 million 
tons—38 percent—from fiscal 
1987's 28 million. MacDonald 
says Soviet purchases of U.S. 
wheat are already at the highest 
level of any fiscal year to date, 
and India has bought about 1 
million tons. 


The total value of U.S. grain and 
feed exports is forecast at nearly 
$12 billion, up from $9 billion. 
Earnings from oilseeds and pro- 
ducts may climb from $6.5 billion 
to $7.7 billion. Sales of U.S. 
livestock, poultry, and dairy pro- 
ducts are likely to set a record, 
estimated at $5.6 billion. 


Overall, sales of U.S. farm pro- 


ducts to most major regions are 
on the rise, with increases to the 


European Community, Japan, 


American consumers, but it is 
also likely to reduce the size of 
the U.S. sugar industry. 


South Korea, the Soviet Union, 
China, India, the Middle East, 
Latin America, and Canada. 
Based on preliminary forecasts, 
Soviet purchases may more than 
double from $659 million in fiscal 
1987 to around $1.7 billion this 
year. Sales to Japan may climb 
to $6.6 billion, up from $5.6 
billion. China may buy half a 
billion dollars worth of U.S farm 
products, up from $234 million. 
The European Community’s pur- 
chases may rise to over $7 
billion, and South Korea’s from 
$1.7 billion to $2.1 billion. 


So far, the recovery in U.S. 


totaled 163.5 million tons. By 
1986, volume had slumped to 
only 109.5 million tons. If the 
forecast for fiscal 1988 proves ac- 
curate, two-thirds of the 1980-86 
decline will have been recouped 
in 2 years. 
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Part-Time Farmers 
Like It That Way 


Very few operators of small, part- 
time farms in four counties of 
east-central Oklahoma are in- 
terested in becoming full-time 
farmers—apparently because it’s 
easier to support their families by 
relying mainly on off-farm jobs. 
Farms in the four counties were 
the focus of a recent study by 
economists Scott Sanford of 
USDA's Economic Research 
Service and Luther Tweeten of 
Ohio State University. 

The questions the researchers 
sought to answer included: 


1. Can small, part-time farming 
operations be transformed into 
conventional full-time farms while 
maintaining or increasing total 
family income? 

2. Can families on small farms, 
producing traditional commodities 
efficiently, earn incomes com- 
parable to their county averages? 


3. Can typical small, full-time 
farms producing traditional 
commodities but earning below 
poverty-level incomes raise their 
incomes above the poverty level 
by expanding acreage and farm- 
ing more efficiently? 

“No” was found to be the 
answer, generally, to all three 
questions. 

To turn a small, part-time farm 
into a full-time operation takes 
more than additional land and ef- 
ficient production methods, San- 
ford says. Significant investment 
capital is also likely to be 
needed, plus possibly a change 
in the commodities produced, 
and maybe some family 
sacrifices, such as reduced 
spending on consumer products. 
The study did find that the in- 
come on poverty-level farms 
could be raised by growing labor- 
intensive specialty crops. But few 
of the farmers, poverty-level or 
otherwise, were willing to try to 
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learn to produce alternative 
crops. Sanford says that only 
about 5 percent of the small farm 
operators and part-time farmers 
in the study expressed interest in 
seeking to increase their farm in- 
come by growing specialty crops. 


Sanford and Tweeten were at 
Oklahoma State University when 
this research was begun in the 
early 1980's. The authors say 
that although the study covered 
just one area of Oklahoma, that 
area has characteristics similar to 
much of the southeastern United 
States. Therefore, they say, the 
study can be a useful source of 
information about opportunities 
for part-time farmers, operators of 
small farms, and poverty-level 
farming in other locations as well. 
The study also could be helpful 
to government policymakers, the 
researchers say. 


The study was concerned with 
potential for growth over time. 
The researchers made use of 
production budgets for farms of 
various sizes and types, with dif- 
ferent levels of labor input. 


“One of the surprising findings in 
this study was how few of the 
part-time farmers are interested 

in full-time farming,” Sanford 
says, adding that most of them 
prefer living on a farm but work- 
ing primarily off the farm. “Many 
have farm backgrounds, they en- 
joy country living, and they 
believe they are in good places to 
raise their families.’’ But most are 
not interested in full-time farming. 


Tweeten points out that few 
farms ever change in size. ‘Big 
commercial farms started as big 
commercial farms. Small farms 
started as small farms. And 
seldom do you see any 
crossover,” he says. 


Since 1959, the number of part- 
time farmers in this country has 
increased significantly. At the 


same time, the number of small 
farms with ful-time operators has 
fallen sharply. Part-time farming 
now constitutes the largest seg- 
ment of U.S. farms. 


Part-time farmers were defined in 
this study as those working off 
the farm at least 4 hours per day 
for 150 or more days a year. Of 
the 372 farm operations 
surveyed, 143 (38 percent) were 
classified as part-time farms, 130 
(35 percent) were full-time farms, 
and the remaining 99 (27 per- 
cent) were operated by aged (65 
or older) or disabled farmers. 
Small farms are defined as those 
with less than $40,000 in annual 
sales of farm products. 


Crops commonly observed in the 
survey area—including grains, 
soybeans, hay, pasture, and cat- 
tle and calves—were considered 
to be traditional crops. The 
“specialty enterprises”’ evaluated 
in the study were 14 vegetable 
crops, including sweet corn, 
asparagus, green beans, and 
watermelons. 


Sanford says that operators of 
most small, part-time farms have 





relatively high off-farm incomes, 
supplemented by farm income 


“| did not realize,” Tweeten com- 
ments, “how important off-farm 
work is to most operators of small 
farms. They could not survive 
without it.”” He said he was also 
surprised at the amount of off- 
farm work, with the subjects of 
this research working an average 
of more than 40 hours a week at 
off-farm jobs. 


This study suggests that 
agricultural extension programs 
should consider the farm family 
as an earning unit for which farm 
income may not be the dominant 
component. 

“Economic development of rural 
areas, not just better farm 
management, provides the best 
opportunity for operators of small 
farms to improve their situa- 
tions,”’ Sanford says. 
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REPORTS IN THE NEWS 


Loss of Insecticide 
Would Affect Cotton 


In coming seasons, cotton pro- 
ducers may have to adapt to the 
loss of one, or more, of the most 
effective insecticides now 
available for controlling the crop’s 
two most damaging insect 
pests—cotton boliworms and 
tobacco budworms. 


Currently, these insects are con- 
trolled primarily with pyrethroids 
and chliordimeform. While the 
EPA was reviewing chliordimeform 
(trade names Galecron and Fun- 
dal) based on findings that it 
Causes cancer in laboratory mice 
and is toxic to fish and wildlife, 
the manufacturers announced 
that they would pull the chemical 
from the market after the 1988 
season. 


When used alone, pyrethroids 
may lose their effectiveness, 
although it is not known how 
quickly this might occur. 


This report examines the 
economic implications for pro- 
ducers, consumers, and society 
at large under two scenarios: the 


its Effects on the Econo” 
Pest Resistance 
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loss of chlordimeform, assuming 
pyrethroids remain effective; and 
the loss of both chemicals, 
assuming pyrethroids become in- 
effective against pests and effec- 
tive alternatives are not available. 


Econometric projections under 
the first scenario suggest that 
cotton production could fall about 
8 percent, and prices might rise 
by 7 cents a pound. Cotton 
acreage would decline about 5 
percent nationwide, but more 
than 60 percent in the Southeast. 


The projected effects would be 
much greater under the second 
scenario. 


Under both scenarios, those cot- 
ton producers not dependent on 
the affected pesticides (particular- 
ly farmers in California and the 
drier parts of the Southern Plains) 
would benefit from the reduced 
U.S. production and higher 
prices. Other producers generally 
would lose, but the major losers 
would be consumers. In each 
case, the net economic effect is a 
loss. No attempt was made to 
estimate the health and en- 
vironmental impacts of removing 


chlordimeform from the market. 


Losing Chiordimeform Use in 
Cotton Production: Its Effects 
on the Economy and Pest 
Resistance by Craig Osteen and 
Luis Suguiyama. (Published May 
1988; 26 pages of text and data 
tables; GPO Stock No. 
001-019-00580-7; $1.75.) 


Farm Trade List 
Lengthy, Varied 


Although grains and oilseeds 
dominate U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports, foreign markets also take a 
wide variety of other products 


that originate on America’s farms. 


In fiscal 1987, for example, U.S. 
shipments included 1,085 live 
hogs to Indonesia, 60,401 metric 
tons of beef to Brazil, nearly 
35,000 tons of horsemeat to 
Western Europe, more than a 
million baby chicks to the 
Dominican Republic, 401,207 
mink pelts to Switzerland, 
276,605 tons of cotton to South 
Korea, 82,121 tons of frozen 
potatoes and 6,739 tons of pop- 
corn to Japan, 24,196 tons of 


almonds to West Germany, and 
44,001 tons of fresh apples to 
Taiwan. 


Similarly, U.S. imports of farm 
products extend far beyond cof- 
fee, cocoa, bananas, and Mex- 
ican vegetables. For instance, 
fiscal 1987 imports included 
476,872 tons of rubber from In- 
donesia, 1.2 million head of cattle 
from Mexico, 6,191 tons of 
feathers and down from China, 
11,387 tons of cheese from Den- 
mark, 2,984 tons of sheepskins 
from New Zealand, 23,649 tons 
of cashews from India, and 
67,455 tons of olives from Spain. 


This statistical report provides 
reference data on U.S. 
agricultural exports and imports 
for fiscal years 1986 and 1987 
and, in some cases, for prior 
years. Tables show both value 
and quantity data by commodity 
and country. 


Foreign Agricultural Trade of 
the United States, Fiscal Year 
1987 Supplement. (Published 
May 1988; 377 pages of tabular 
data; GPO Stock No. 
701-026-00027-6; $11.00.) 























Name. Mail order form to: 
Company Superintendent of Documents 
Address. U.S. Government Printing Office 
City, State, Zip. Washington, D.C. 20402 
Losing Chiordimeform Use in Foreign Agricultural Trade of the 
Cotton Production United States, FY 1987 Supplement 
SN 001-019-00580-7 $1.75 Total charges $___._____ SN 701-026-00027-6 $17.00 
For taster service, call GPO's order desk at (202) 783-3238 and charge your For Office Use Only 
purchase to your VISA, MasterCard, or GPO Deposit Account. 
(0 Enclosed is $_____ (check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Enclosed 
Documents. Please do not send cash or stamps). Add 25% for any foreign address. To be mailed 

Postage 
(C Charge to my Deposit Account 
(OChargeto [J Visa [1 MasterCard MMOB 

UPNS 

Account No. Expiration date_____ 
Signature. Refund. 
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Monthly Price Monitor gained 6¢, reaching $3.20. Soybeans steers topped $75, exceeding the previous 
jumped 60¢ to $7.12 per bushei—the record price of April 1979. Barrows and 
USDA's May 1988 index of farm prices highest since June 1984. Cotton rose to gilts rose $5.85 to $48.96 per cwt, and 
increased 3% from April and was 4.7% 61.6¢ per Ib., while lettuce sagged to $3.13 broilers shot up 10¢ per Ib. to 61.8¢, the 
above its year-earlier level. Corn rose to per carton, its lowest price in 12 months. highest since October 1986. All prices 
$1.98 per bushel, up 6¢ from April and the In the meat animals area, utility cows shown are monthly averages. 
highest price since June 1986. Wheat, too, eased back to $48.58 per cwt, but choice 
Corn’ Wheat? Soybeans® 
$ per bushei $ per bushel $ per bushel 
2.60 4.00 8.00 
1988 
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Leading Markets for U.S. Agricultural Exports 

















Fiscal 1987' 
ist 
Wey US. exports, in $ millions (000,000) 
All U.S. ag products 


US. total: $27.9 billion 





Soybeans & products 
US. total: $5.7 billion 
Feed grains & products 
US. total: $3.8 billion 
Wheat & products 

US. total: $3.1 billion 











Hides & skins 
US. total: $1.7 billion 





Live animals & meat? 
US. total: $1.6 billion 





Feeds & fodders 
US. totak $1.5 billion 





Cotton & linters 
US. total: $1.4 billion 





Fruits & preparations 
US. total: $1.3 billion 





Unmanutfactured tobacco 
US. total: $1.2 billion 





Vegetables & preparations 
US. total: $1.2 billion 





Tree nuts 

US. total: $606 million 
Poultry & products 
US. total: $594 million 








Rice 
US. total: $551 million 








*Nations with asterisks are members of the European Community (EC). Altogether, the twelve member-nations of the EC imported $6.8 billion worth of U.S. agricultural 
produote trtnel 400". Ranked as a singie entity, the EC is the largest market for U.S. agricultural products and also leads in several of the commodity categories above. 
Oct 1, bey ache 1987. Data include exports under concessional programs, nev teh ee ee eran een eae er aw 
countries. Because Sietainds dite an tentnehens ate win enatente, Ga Ramee ter the Netherlands have not been adjusted to these transshipments to the countries 
cantly SasaneagSunpeedeate. “eotadan povavy. 

Data were provided by economist Cecil Davison of the Commodity Economics Division, Economic Research Service. 
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To get the whole picture you need ail/ the facts... 


Order these Economic Research Service 
periodicals: 


Please mark the appropriate boxes with the number of subscriptions for each 
publication you wish to order. 


Farmline. Written for farmers, farm-related Publication Domestic Outside U.S. 


businesses, and others in agriculture. Its F 

concise, fact filled articles are designed to ' C) Farmline $11.00 $13.75 
help you understand the economic 11 issues 

environment in which you operate, how that ‘ . 

environment is changing, and the causes and (} National Food Review $10.00 $12.50 
consequences of those changes. 4 issues 


National Food Review. Offers the latest C) Rural Development $ 9.00 $11.25 
developments in food prices, product safety, 
nutrition programs, consumption patterns, 
marketing, and processing technology for Mail your check or money order payable to USDA/ERS to: USDA/ERS 

those who manage, monitor, or depend on P.O. Box 1608 

the Nation's food system Rockville, MD 20850 

Rural Development Perspectives. 

Presents results and implications of new [-] Enclosed is my check or money order for $ __ ‘ (total ) 
rural research. Shows the practical [_} Please bill me 

application of research in rural banking, 

aging, housing, the labor force and poverty, | Note: Only checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, or international money orders accepted 
and farming policies’ impact on rural areas 


How to order 


For fast, personal customer service call 301- Name 
953-2515 and order today or complete the 
form and return to ERS 


Perspectives— 3 issues 





Please print or type: 


Company or organization 


Street address or P.O. Box 
Order now by calling 
301—953—2515 


City, State, ZIP 


Daytime telephone no. ( 








